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THE  Boy  Scout  movement  has  had,  during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  a  most 
rapid  growth  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  among 
boys  throughout  almost  the  whole  world.  In  England  especially  it  has  attained 
immense  popularity,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  village  in  the  kingdom 
without  its  Boy  Scouts.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than  300,000  in  this 
country.  Indeed  we  think  the  first  suggestion  of  the  Boy  Scouts  came  from 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  who,  although  born  in  England,  is  more  of  an  American 
than  an  Englishman.  But  the  movement  attained  importance  in  this  country 
some  time  after  it  had  become  important  in  England,  and  its  chief  leader  has 
been  General  Baden-Powell.  The  original  idea  in  starting  the  movement  was  to 
organize  groups  of  boys  for  outdoor  life,  the  study  of  the  woods  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  training  in  healthy,  resolute  and  useful  life  and  habits.  One  rule  or 
motto  of  the  movement  is  "  To  do  a  good  turn  to  some  one  every  day,"  and  the 
good  turn  may  take  any  form,  from  helping  a  comrade  out  of  a  scrape  or  sharing 
some  little  pleasure  with  him  to  leading  a  blind  man  across  the  street  or  giving 
something  to  eat  to  a  lost  dog.  The  movement  has  in  it  a  great  deal  to  commend, 
both  as  concerns  education  and  the  development  of  character.  It  demands  criti- 
cal attention  from  the  peace  workers  of  the  world  simply  because  of  the  military 
tendencies  and  enthusiasms  which  easily  attach  to  it,  and  to  which  the  great  mili- 
tary party,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  has  so  seduously  worked  to  divert  it.  So 
largely  is  this  true  that  in  many  places  in  Great  Britain  its  patrons  are  chiefly 
military  men,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  a  feeder  of  the  military  service. 
In  Russia  the  advent  of  the  movement  has  been  officially  hailed  on  account  of 
its  military  promise  and  possibilities ;  and  it  is  against  this  effort  to  capture  the 
movement  for  military  purposes  that  the  peace  party  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
countries,  while  freely  and  frankly  recognizing  the  virtues  in  the  movement, 
needs  to  be  warned  and  to  be  alert. 

We  should  not  fail  to  state  that  leaders  of  the  movement,  like  General  Baden- 
Powell,  strongly  declare  their  purpose  to  keep  it  emphatically  a  peace  movement?" 
In  his  various  addresses  during  his  visit  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1912,  General 
Baden-Powell  constantly  struck  this  note.   He  said  in  one  of  his  Boston  addresses : 

War  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  recommend,  but  a  very  bad  thing  to  enter  upon  and  put 
through.  War  is  a  form  of  authorized  murder,  and  dirty  at  that,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  want,  and  would  not  do  anything,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  That  is  why  we  ask  the 
boys  to  join  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  We  are  essentially  a  peace  organization,  trying  to 
help  on  the  education  of  the  people  in  these  matters.  We  want  to  develop  a  spirit  of  man- 
liness, fair  play,  and  chivalry  in  the  rising  generation.  Our  movement  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  nation ;  it  is  practically  universal,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  step  toward } 
universal  peace. 

In  New  York  he  said  : 

I  have  often  said  that  if  the  government  will  give  us  the  price  of  a  dreadnaught,  we  will 
make  dreadnaughts  unnecessary.  We  are  training  the  rising  generation  in  the  idea  of  peace, 
and  the  boys  of  all  the  nations  which  have  taken  up  the  movement  are  now  friendly  and 
interchange  ideas  and  letters. 
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Yet  the  meeting  of  welcome  for  General  Baden-Powell,  organized  at  the  7ist 
Regiment  armory  in  New  York  by  3000  Boy  Scouts  and  their  friends,  took  chiefly 
a  military  form ;  "  much  of  the  afternoon  there  were  scenes  of  mimic  warfare  on 
the  floor  of  the  drill-room,"  etc.  The  men  invited  to  places  upon  the  platform  in 
connection  with  the  various  meetings  were  also  chiefly  military  men,  usually  in 
uniform.  We  emphasize  thus  the  two  strains  in  the  movement,  to  make  its  two 
sides  perfectly  clear. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  abuses  and  dangers  of  the  movement  in  England 
which  led  to  the  organization  there  by  Sir  Francis  Vane^f  the  "World  Scout" 
movement,  described  in  the  present  leaflet.  Mr.  Nock's  interesting  paper  is  here 
reprinted  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  account  of  the  World  Scout  organization, 
but  because  it  states  so  admirably  and  justly  both  the  excellences  and  the  dangers 
of  these  movements  generally.  Sir  Francis  Vane  is  quite  right  in  seeing  that  the 
proper  hunger  and  enthusiasm  of  boys  for  the  heroic  and  adventurous  is  just  as 
readily  satisfied  by  good  things  as  by  bad ;  and  that  it  accuses  fathers,  mothers  and 
teachers  if  the  good  things  are  not  provided  in  proper  form,  and  especially  if  the 
right  kind  of  books  and  papers  are  not  provided  for  our  boys  and  girls  instead 
of  the  vulgar  and  bloodthirsty  rubbish  which  old  people  think  the  young  want. 
"  They  do  not  want  it,"  says  Sir  Francis,  "  but  in  lieu  of  anything  else  they  take  it 
because  it  is  exciting.  If  we,  who  are  apostles  of  Peace,  would  only  come  to  some 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  methods  by  which  we  may  direct  the  thoughts  of 
the  young  toward  Unity,  we  have  conquered  the  world  for  Peace.  .  .  . 

"  The  only  way  in  which  warfare  for  Peace  is  possible  among  the  young  is  by 
j  making  them  enthusiastic  for  Unity,  and,  instead  of  speaking  of.  the  beauties  of 
Peace,  giving  them  a  vent  for  their  youthful  desire  for  adventure  through  knight- 
errantry  and  public  service.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  that  Peace  has  been 
made  to  appear  too  passive  a  thing  for  children,  with  too  much  of  the  common- 
place about  it.  Strike  the  note  of  Unity  under  an  order,  colored  and  adventurous 
and  romantic  —  because  after  all  war  has  been  pictured  for  all  these  centuries  as 
something  out  of  the  commonplace  —  and  you  win  them  for  Peace.  Round  a 
camp  fire  or  in  a  club  room  any  man  who  knows  what  war  is  can  dispel  the  illu- 
sion by  telling  a  few  home  truths  about  it.  ...  The  children  are  not  naturally 
divided  into  race  or  class.  The  good  God  never  created  a  child  who  was  either 
a  race  fanatic  or  a  class  one  —  we  make  them  both  by  our  archaic  ideas.  Starting 
on  this  natural  basis  of  Unity  in  childhood,  we  who  believe  in  Peace  can  get  them 
all  if  we  are  wise."  E  D  M 
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DURING  the  first  week  of  September,  two  vastly  important  meetings  were 
held  on  opposite  sides  of  the  English  Channel. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Channel,  at  Portsmouth,  the  British  Association, 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  met  to  consider  the  world's  supply  of  energy  and  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  it. 

On  the  south  side,  at  Hardelot,  near  Boulogne,  a  camp  of  eighty  boys  came 
together  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  supply  of  manhood,  and  the  problem  of 
making  it  as  good  as  possible. 

It  was  a  camp  of  Scouts,  who  had  gone  over  from  England  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Francis  Vane,  for  a  week's  outing. 

I  had  seen  Scouts  in  England,  sometimes  marching  and  countermarching  by 
squads  in  the  parks,  sometimes  by  twos  and  threes  in  the  busy  parts  of  the 
city,  apparently  scouting  the  streets.  I  noticed  that  they  always  walked  fast 
and  seemed  to  be  intent  on  something ;  also,  that  they  looked  a  bit  happier 
and  brighter  than  English  children  usually  do.  But  I  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  them,  because  I  was  not  interested. 

Like  every  one  else  I  had  looked  into  the  Scout  movement  when  it  first  came 
out,  but  I  could  not  see  much  in  it  except  a  sort  of  kindergarten  for  militarism, 
so  I  promptly  lost  interest.  The  Scout  principles  were  good,  but  in  the  back- 
ground there  was  always  the  idea  that  war  and  fighting  —  fighting  other  people 
—  are  inevitable  and  often  praiseworthy.  It  was  this  tacit  acceptance  of  war 
as  a  commonplace  of  life  that  made  me  think  the  Scout  movement  was  likely 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.  At  the  head  of  the  movement  were 
Lord  Roberts,  General  Baden- Powell,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  others  like 
them  —  a  first-class  military  cabal.  I  doubted  whether  these  men  were  fitted 
to  give  a  proper  educational  direction  to  a  movement  of  boys.  In  fact,  I  was 
sure  they  were  not.  Then,  too,  I  knew  that  the  South  African  War  had  made 
England  very  nervous  about  her  future  fighting  stock  —  and  the  Scouts  were 
being  trained  to  arms  and  told  by  their  leaders  that  "  we  know  for  whom  we 
are  preparing !  "  So  I  decided  that  as  far  as  civilization  was  concerned,  the 
Scout  movement  was  detrimental  and  retarding. 

But  one  morning  I  read  in  the  London  papers  an  account  of  a  thirteen-year- 
old  boy  who  had  gone  into  a  burning  house  and  carried  out  a  baby.  The  little 
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fellow  took  a  risk  that  grown-ups  would  not  take.  It  was  one  of  the  bravest, 
finest  things  I  ever  heard  of.  The  baby's  father  offered  him  a  reward,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying,  "  No,  it  is  my  job  —  I  'm  a  World  Scout." 

That  got  me  interested  again.  I  had  never  heard  of  that  kind  of  thing  being 
part  of  a  Scout's  job.  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  small  hero  called  himself  a  World 
Scout.  That  sounded  better. 

I  had  been  done  to  death  with  the  insurmountable,  cramping  insularity  of 
England,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  the  word  "  world  "  in  an  English  mouth. 
I  began  to  think  that  either  I  had  overlooked  something  or  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Scouts ;  and  I  presently  found  out  that  there  are  indeed  two  kinds  of 
Scouts,  differing  precisely  on  those  issues  which  had  influenced  my  own  interest. 

There  are  the  Boy  Scouts  —  we  have  thousands  of  them  in  the  United 
States  —  and  the  World  Scouts.  The  points  of  difference  are  these : 

The  Boy  Scout  is  trained  to  believe  in  two  artificial,  false,  old-fashioned,  and 
utterly  exploded  ideas  —  ideas  that  the  world  has  no  use  for.  First,  he  is 
taught  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  beings  called  foreigners. 
Second,  that  it  is  normal,  right,  and  above  all  very  glorious  and  interesting  to 
oppose  these  beings  occasionally  in  the  institution  called  warfare. 

The  World  Scout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  these  respects  not  trained  at  all. 
He  is  simply  allowed  and  encouraged  to  keep  the  natural,  true,  clear  vision  of 
human  beings  that  he  was  born  with.  He  is  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the 
plain,  natural  truth  that  there  are  no  foreigners,  and  that  warfare  —  modern 
warfare  —  is  neither  glorious  nor  interesting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
sordid  and  stupid. 

Let  us  leave  Scout  history  a  moment  and  take  a  little  gossiping  detour 
around  these  two  ideas,  to  see  whether  the  World  Scouts  are  building  on  a 
sound  foundation. 

We  have  always  heard  of  foreigners.  For  most  of  us  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes  —  foreigners  and  folks.  But  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  the 
simple  question,  What  is  a  foreigner?  Wherein  do  foreigners  really  and 
vitally  differ  from  folks? 

I  asked  myself  that  question  first  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  seeing 
more  or  less  of  the  shirt-waist  strike  in  New  York.  The  strikers  were  foreigners, 
—  so  the  papers  said,  —  but  I  got  rather  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  them 
and  discovered  that  they  were  so  much  like  folks  that  I  could  not  tell  the 
difference.  For  all  I  could  see,  they  were  just  like  anybody  else.  So  I  could 
not  answer  my  own  question. 

Then  I  went  to  the  men  of  science,  the  travelers,  and  found  them  the  worst 
people  of  all  to  go  to,  because  they  answered  all  kinds  of  questions  except 
the  one  I  wanted  answered.  I  learned  all  about  clothes  and  languages  and 
social  customs,  and  so  forth,  but  never  a  word  did  I  find  to  tell  me  what 
a  foreigner  is,  or  what  there  is  in  his  nature  that  makes  him  different  from 
you  or  me. 
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Science  has  that  way  of  disappointing  you.  I  remember,  perhaps  ten  years 
ago,  I  wanted  a  plain  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  criminal?  —  because 
I  had  been  hearing  so  much  just  then  about  the  criminal  class.  So  I  went  to 
the  criminologists  —  Lombroso,  Laschi,  Garofalo,  and  others  —  and  read  their 
books.  They  told  me  all  about  the  shape  of  men's  ears  and  the  influence  of 
hot  and  cold  weather,  and  heredity,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  but  they  did 
not  tell  me  what  a  criminal  is,  or  what  the  criminal  class  is,  and  I  have  never 
found  out  to  this  day ;  though  I  have  asked  many  lawyers  too,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  talk  and  argument,  it  always  turned  out  that  they  did  not  know. 

No  more  did  the  scientific  travelers  tell  me  what  a  foreigner  is.  So  when  it 
came  my  turn  to  do  a  little  traveling,  I  thought  I  would  find  out  for  myself. 
English-speaking  people  kept  talking  to  me  about  "  picturesque  foreigners," 
"  interesting  foreigners,"  "  beastly  foreigners."  So  I  was  greatly  keyed  up  to 
see  for  myself  what  foreigners  were  like,  and  I  was  told  that  Naples  was  just 
the  place  to  see  them. 

Almost  the  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Naples  was  a  dog.  He  came  up  to  my 
table  at  a  sidewalk  cafd,  sat  down,  cocked  his  ear,  and  declared  himself.  I 
spoke  to  him  in  English  and  he  moved  his  tail  faintly.  Then  I  tried  him  in 
Italian  and  we  became  fast  friends  at  once.  He  seemed  to  me  just  like  an 
American  dog,  and  for  his  part  did  not  appear  to  trouble  himself  about  my 
"  foreign  extraction."  We  had  a  first-rate  visit  together  and  were  both  frankly 
sorry  when  it  came  time  to  part. 

Then  I  went  out  to  the  park  where  the  Aquarium  is,  and  found  a  horde  of 
children  playing.  They  seemed  as  natural  and  homelike  as  though  I  had  met 
them  in  Central  Park,  and  when  I  offered  to  take  a  hand  in  their  sport,  they 
swarmed  around  me  in  droves,  as  friendly  as  children  could  be.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  differentiate  them  from  American  children  except  by  language, 
which  is  a  very  superficial  matter. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have  had  this  identical  experience  with  adults, 
children,  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  chickens  all  over  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
I  am  still  unable  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  a  foreigner? 

Now  suppose  the  United  States  should  get  involved  in  the  present  trouble 
between  Italy  and  Turkey :  I  would  be  supposed  to  go  and  help  shoot  people 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  precisely  like  myself  and  my  neighbors  in  my  home 
town,  and  who  have  been  kind  and  good  to  me  without  exception. 

One  would  not  want  to  do  that.  So  long  as  one  believes  there  are  foreigners, 
one  would  perhaps  as  lief  shoot  them  as  not.  But  when  one  finds  that  the 
people  he  supposed  were  foreigners  are  really  not  foreigners  but  folks,  one 
looks  at  it  differently. 

I  have  gone  through  all  this  to  show  that  when  one  gets  done  explaining 
foreigners,  one  finds  that  one  has  gone  only  in  a  big  circle  back  to  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  one  was  born  with.  A  child  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  foreigner  and  anybody  else.  He  does  not  know  it  because  there  is  no 
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difference.  The  person  or  society  that  tries  to  teach  him  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference does  a  great  wrong  against  nature,  a  wrong  that  it  may  take  him  a 
lifetime  to  right,  if  indeed  he  ever  rights  it. 

The  World  Scout  is  allowed  to  go  on  looking  at  people  as  they  really  are, 
and  to  take  them  as  he  finds  them,  which  is  the  right  way  to  take  them  ;  not  as 
he  thinks  they  must  be  or  ought  to  be.  A  boy  will  keep  that  point  of  view 
easily,  if  he  is  permitted,  because  it  is  natural  to  him.  This  explains  part  of  the 
great  success  of  the  World  Scouts. 

The  World  Scout,  too,  is  permanently  enlisted  for  peace,  not  by  having 
peace  preached  to  him,  for  that  could  not  interest  him  a  moment.  But  as  he  is 
allowed  to  see  the  plain,  simple  truth  about  human  beings,  so  he  is  allowed  to 
see  the  plain  truth  about  war.  As  he  learns  that  society  tries  to  deceive  him 
about  the  difference  between  foreigners  and  folks,  so  he  finds  that  society  puts 
up  a  shocking  deception  on  him  about  war. 

Boys  can  be  easily  taught  to  like  the  idea  of  war,  because  of  their  instinct 
of  chivalry  and  their  instinct  of  adventure.  Every  boy  is  born  a  knight-errant ; 
always  a  going  in  quest  of  stirring  experience.  Hence  mischief  oftentimes. 
You  can  lay  finger  on  nothing  in  all  the  immortal  knavery  of  Huck  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer  that  is  not  traceable  straightway  to  those  two  instincts  of  chivalry 
and  adventure.  They  are  born  with  the  boy,  born  with  his  inestimable  blessing 
of  imagination  and  "pretending,"  and  they  control  him  until  they  are  evapo- 
rated by  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  these  unchivalrous  days. 

The  idea  of  war  fascinates  him,  if  he  is  properly  lied  to  about  it.  Hence 
society  gets  up  a  system  of  lies,  exactly  calculated  to  hoodwink  the  boy's 
instincts  of  chivalry  and  adventure.  The  uniforms  and  music,  the  pageantry  and 
gorgeousness  of  war  —  these  all  speak  of  splendid  adventure  and  are  all  lies. 
The  political  excuses  that  nations  put  up  when  they  declare  war,  —  "  benevolent 
protectorates,"  "  training  people  for  self-government,"  "  the  white  man's  burden," 
and  such  like,  —  all  these  speak  of  splendid  chivalry,  and  they  are  all  lies. 

The  World  Scout  is  allowed  to  see  modern  warfare  as  it  really  is.  Not  a 
fight  against  foreigners  and  enemies,  because  there  are  no  foreigners,  and  those 
we  call  foreigners  are  not  enemies,  but  quite  the  opposite.  Not  an  adventure 
in  chivalry,  because  there  is  no  more  real  adventure  or  glory  of  chivalry  in 
modern  war  than  there  is  in  going  out  into  the  back  yard  and  shooting  the  cow. 

Arthur's  knights  would  fare  forth  looking  for  the  Holy  Grail  or  questing 
adventure  in  behalf  of  weakness  oppressed  or  beauty  captive.  The  Crusaders 
went  out  to  free  the  sepulcher  of  the  Saviour.  This  was  real  chivalry  and  real 
adventure,  and  the  story  of  it  warms  the  cockles  of  a  boy's  heart,  because  it  is 
a  disinterested,  aboveboard  appeal  to  an  instinct  that  is  true,  right  and  natural. 

But  would  Arthur's  knights  buckle  up  and  get  busy  because  the  American 
trusts  wanted  to  exploit  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  a  handful  of  freebooters 
wanted  to  dig  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  or  some  German  manufacturers 
wanted  to  peddle  their  knickknacks  around  Morocco? 
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When  your  ten-year-old  boy  gets  through  reading  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  ask 
him  that  question  and  watch  him  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  He  will  think  you  have 
gone  crazy.  So,  too,  if  we  had  kept  his  clear,  natural  view  of  things  as  they 
are,  would  we  think  our  governments  were  crazy  —  or  criminal. 

When  Tristram  or  Lancelot  met  the  oppressor  of  innocence  or  the  jailer 
of  beauty,  they  met  face  to  face  a  lance  length  apart,  and  somebody  had  to  take 
the  dust.  They  knew  each  other  and  knew  what  the  trouble  was.  And  each 
knew  which  was  right  and  which  was  wrong.  This  was  adventure. 

But  would  Tristram  or  Lancelot  see  any  adventure  in  roosting  all  day  behind 
a  pile  of  mud,  while  an  invisible  man  half  a  mile  away  took  pot  shots  at  him 
with  a  high-power  rifle  —  a  man,  mind,  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before,  who  had  nothing  against  him  and  no  particular  interest  in  the  cause  of 
war,  and  ten  chances  to  one  was  a  first-rate  fellow  whom  one  could  not  help 
liking  if  one  tried  ? 

England  has  begun  equipping  with  a  gun  that  will  carry  twenty-one  miles  — 
so  the  papers  say.  How  Simon  de  Montfort  would  enjoy  a  siege  nowadays ! 
The  naval  end  of  it  carried  on  at  twenty-one  miles'  range !  Can  you  imagine 
him  directing  the  movements  of  a  land  force  that  he  cannot  see,  from  a  tent  so 
far  away  that  he  can  scarcely  hear  the  rifle  fire  of  the  battle  ?  Imagine  Roland 
or  Bayard  four  miles  to  the  rear,  moving  invisible  troops  by  telegraph  and 
getting  reports  from  aeroplane  scouts  with  a  wireless  attachment. 

Put  in  a  stock  ticker  and  the  baseball  returns  and  the  whole  picture  is  alive 
with  chivalry  and  adventure  —  reeks  with  it. 

Well,  all  this  —  the  simple  unvarnished  truth  about  modern  war  —  is  what 
the  World  Scout  is  permitted  to  go  on  seeing. 

Now,  being  turned  off  from  following  a  false  ideal  of  chivalry,  the  Scout 
learns  indirectly  how  to  get  at  the  true.  Scouts  are  started  out  in  twos  and 
threes,  as  I  was  continually  seeing  them  in  the  London  streets,  to  find  some- 
thing good  that  needs  doing  and  do  it.  Perhaps  it  is  some  old  woman  that 
needs  to  be  piloted  over  a  crowded  crossing ;  perhaps  a  cat  or  dog  to  be  rescued 
from  cruelty ;  perhaps  a  child  to  be  fished  out  of  the  Thames.  (I  read  of  sev- 
eral such  rescues  by  the  Scouts.)  Scouts  beat  out  the  heather  fires  that  were 
started  in  this  summer  of  record  heat  and  drought.  The  case  of  the  child 
rescued  from  the  fire  is  in  point.  The  Scout  was  looking  for  anything  that 
was  in  his  line,  the  opportunity  came,  —  a  very  serious  one,  —  and  he  was 
on  the  job. 

The  everlasting  love  of  adventure,  —  the  fun  of  never  knowing  what  is  going 
to  turn  up,  —  that  is  what  holds  the  Scouts  to  their  work.  Any  one  who  realizes 
what  a  hunting,  trailing,  yes,  in  a  good  sense,  gambling  creature  a  boy  is  by 
nature  can  see  at  once  how  efficient  the  motive  is.  All  the  strongest  factors 
of  boy  life  come  into  play,  —  the  "gang  instinct,"  emulation,  imitation,  com- 
petition, —  all  work  powerfully  together  for  good,  if  the  good  is  once  seen  to 
be  (as  again,  it  really  is)  an  adventure. 
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But  the  World  Scout  soon  finds  out  that  if  he  wants  to  be  efficient  in  the 
game  of  chivalry,  he  must  train  for  it.  A  hard  body,  a  quick  and  active  mind, 
and  a  tender  heart  —  he  can't  do  business  without  them.  And  he  will  train  — 
because  he  has  an  incentive,  and  an  immediate  incentive.  Not  the  prospect  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  some  remotely  possible  war  with  France  ten  years 
hence  —  his  chance  to  distinguish  himself  may  come  to-morrow.  A  runaway 
horse  might  break  loose  at  four  this  afternoon,  or  a  child  fall  in  the  river  at 
sundown.  So  he  digs  in  and  trains  with  might  and  main. 

There  are  some  curious  features  in  their  training.  I  saw  several  Scouts 
running  in  and  out  of  the  Underground  station  at  the  Bank  —  appearing  and 
disappearing  like  prairie  dogs.  I  found  that  they  were  training  their  sense  of 
direction.  The  Bank  station  is  a  maze  —  our  Grand  Central  subway  station  is 
nothing  to  it.  These  little  chaps  would  get  their  bearings,  dive  down  this  laby- 
rinth and  run  around  it  this  way  and  that',  and  box  the  compass  as  they  went. 

Scouts  know  the  time  of  trains  in  their  towns,  the  route  of  street  cars,  the 
layout  of  streets  and  how  the  numbers  run,  the  best  way  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse,  the  elements  of  first  aid,  how  to  swim  and  run  properly,  and  what  to  do 
with  an  incipient  fire. 

They  learn  how  to  look  after  themselves  in  the  open,  —  how  to  build  a  brush 
tent,  cook,  sew,  how  to  know  birds,  herbs,  trees,  in  a  practical  way.  They 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  outdoors  and  in  camp.  They  are  not  trained  in 
the  use  of  weapons  because  they  never  expect  to  need  them. 

So  much  for  what  the  Scouts  are ;  now  a  word  about  their  history,  most  of 
which  turns  on  the  personality  of  one  man. 

This  is  Sir  Francis  Vane,  sixth  in  line  from  the  Sir  Harry  Vane  of  Crom- 
well's time,  who  had  a  foot  in  both  worlds,  having  held  office  in  England  and 
afterwards  in  New  England  as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Sir  Francis  Vane 
is  an  aristocrat  of  the  purest  type,  by  birth,  appearance,  manner,  intelligence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  democrats  living. 

There  is  a  point  where  aristocracy  and  democracy  merge  and  become  indis- 
tinguishable. This  point  is  called  noblesse  oblige,  and  Sir  Francis  Vane  is 
always  at  that  point.  All  of  him  is  there  all  the  time.  That  is  why  boyhood 
takes  him  in  at  once  and  will  stick  to  him  as  long  as  there  is  any  of  him  left. 
He  is  tall,  soldierly,  fine-looking.  He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  South 
African  War,  went  through  it  with  credit,  —  two  medals  and  five  crosses,  — 
and  having  done  his  duty  by  his  country,  went  home  and  wrote  his  book, 
"  Pax  Britannica  in  South  Africa,"  in  which  he  takes  the  skin  off  his  country's 
war  policy  in  fifty  places  at  once. 

Sir  Francis  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  original  Scouts,  in 
1903,  with  General  Baden-Powell.  But  seeing  the  movement  captured  by 
the  military  cabal  and  fast  degenerating  into  mere  Lilliputian  militarism,  — 
the  cradle  class  of  an  English  army,  —  he  branched  off  and  organized  the 
new  body. 
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Not  as  an  inimical  organization,  however,  nor  even  as  rivals  in  a  secular 
sense,  because,  as  he  says,  there  must  be  brotherhood  between  Scouts  of  all 
orders,  as  long  as  they  keep  the  Scout  law.  In  fact,  the  relations  between  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  World  Scouts  are  curiously  close  and  cordial.  Sir  Francis 
Vane  has  simply  put  up  the  world  ideal  of  brotherhood  and  universal  service 
alongside  the  ideal  of  insularity  and  militarism,  and  let  the  two  speak 
for  themselves. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  success.  In  the  few  months  of  their  existence,  the 
muster  roll  has  gone  up  to  fifty  thousand,  and  growing  daily  by  shoals.  There 
are  World  Scouts  of  England,  Australia,  France,  Germany,  even  of  Russia. 
Mr.  Slobodyanikov,  Master  of  the  First  Classical  Gymnasium  at  Kherson,  was 
in  London  in  July  and  addressed  a  Scout  parade  at  South wark.  Italy  has 
Scout  corps  in  thirty-five  cities  and  villages.  The  king  of  England  reviewed 
them  recently,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  Italians  are  engaged  in 
the  movement. 

There  are  Scout  corps  in  South  Africa  carrying  as  many  as  six  nationalities 
in  the  same  company  —  Boers,  English,  "  Doppers,"  Kafirs,  Zulus  and  Portu- 
guese. In  England  there  are  several  Quaker  companies. 

The  World  Scouts  publish  a  weekly  paper,  at  present  a  modest  six-page 
sheet,  without  advertising  matter ;  but  by  the  time  this  article  is  published,  it 
will  have  changed  to  magazine  form.  It  will  represent  a  very  neat  bit  of 
journalistic  enterprise.  There  is  at  present  no  good  child's  paper  in  Italy,  and 
France  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  The  Scouts  propose  to  turn  their  periodical 
into  a  first-class  general  child's  magazine,  with  the  Scout  idea  still  to  the  front, 
of  course  —  and  print  it  in  three  languages. 

This  is  the  way  Sir  Francis  Vane  outlines  the  object  of  the  movement : 

We,  who  are  World  Scouts,  are  out  for  service  and  unify .  I  ask  you  to  think  what  little 
unity  there  has  been  in  the  past.  Every  silly  ass  has  talked  of  brotherhood,  and  done  noth- 
ing for  it.  Churches,  freemasons,  political  parties,  have  preached  fraternity  until  the  very 
name  of  the  thing  has  become  sloppy.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  behind  it  there  was  no  reality. 
It  was  a  brotherhood  of  dogma,  of  the  dinner  table,  of  the  pocket  —  always  of  the  pocket. 
We,  who  are  World  Scouts,  whether  we  are  British  Scouts,  Italian  Scouts,  French  or  Ger- 
man, commence  our  work  by  first  accepting  the  brotherhood  of  all.  We  commence  it  by 
the  brotherhood  of  the  young  and  the  old,  by  preaching  that  only  by  the  close  intercourse 
of  the  young  with  the  old  can  the  young  become  wise  and  the  old  become  sympathetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  young  in  spirit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  attempt  to  have'done  with  war,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  that  war  kills  not  only  some  of  the  best  men,  the  men  the  world  requires  in  peace,  and 
the  world  wants  them  alive,  not  dead  ;  but  no  less  that  war  destroys  not  only  the  men  in  the 
field,  but  it  starves  out  of  existence  thousands  of  the  tender  young  at  home  by  the  depletion 
of  the  nation's  capital  squandered  in  its  operations. 

And  I  hold  it  as  criminal,  as  profane,  to  allow  a  girl  or  boy  to  be  brought  up  in  the  belief 
that  war  is  inevitable,  a  part  of  the  divine  ordinance ;  for  he  who  believes  it  so  will,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  make  it  so,  and  in  so  doing  he  can  have  no  true  belief  in  the 
mercy  of  God. 
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The  original  Scout  movement  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  nothing  else.  All 
honor  to  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  for  it.  His  scheme  was  one  of  the  few  that 
light  up  the  centuries.  It  interpreted  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  boyhood 
and  suggested  the  direction  they  should  take.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  it ;  it 
cannot  be  overpraised.  But  the  collective  selfishness  that  we  miscall  patriotism 
laid  hold  of  it  and  drove  it  awry.  Selfishness  in  boy,  man  or  nation  is  bound 
to  go  wrong.  Now  the  thing  is;  to  show  the  organizers  of  the  original  Scout 
movement  that  they  have  made  a  false  step.  The  ideal  of  patriotism  to  be  set 
before  boys  is  the  ideal  of  the  World  Scouts  —  an  ideal  that  has  no  spark  of 
racial  animosity.  Let  the  boys  understand  that  the  country  has  so  many  real 
enemies  that  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  time  and  strength  against  imaginary  ones. 

Let  the  boys  keep  the  natural  world-outlook  that  they  were  born  with.  Let 
them  go  on  believing  that  Italian  and  Russian  boys  are  not  enemies,  but  friends ; 
not  foreigners,  but  folks.  Because  it  is  so.  The  "  patriotic  "  separatist  view  is 
simply  not  straight  —  even  if  our  public  schools  do  implicitly  teach  it  by  their 
"  patriotic  "  exercises.  It  is  based  on  an  enormous  misunderstanding  of  fact. 
There  are  no  foreigners,  and  no  natural  enemies. 

Let  the  boys  cultivate  a  chivalry  that  knows  its  real  dragons  and  fights  them. 
Let  them  find  the  rich  mine  of  adventure  that  lies  in  relieving  the  oppressed, 
defense  of  the  suffering,  protection  of  the  weak.  Let  them  seek  adventure  in 
saving  life  rather  than  destroying  it. 

There  is  no  place  to  do  all  this  like  America,  no  boys  as  well  equipped  for 
this  world  movement  as  our  boys.  We  are  not  familiar  with  militarism ;  it  is 
not  part  of  our  daily  life,  as  it  unfortunately  is  in  other  countries.  We  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  having  troubles  of  our  own,  we  don't  borrow  our 
neighbors'.  America,  with  its  half  million  Boy  Scouts  already  enrolled,  is  the 
very  place  to  effect  a  substantial  federation  of  the  World  Scouts  with  the 
original  movement.  American  boys  are  the  ones  to  say  that  the  Boy  Scout 
ideal  is  not  half  large  enough  or  half  progressive  enough  to  suit  them. 

Commerce  is  teaching  men  so  much  about  their  fellow  men,  and  setting  up 
so  many  close  international  relations  that  war  is  getting  hard  to  start.  The  one 
permanent  spiritual  force  in  socialism,  too,  is  its  valuable  byproduct  of  inter- 
national fellowship  and  brotherhood. 

Other  less  powerful  factors  come  in  besides,  and  the  sum  total  of  pacific 
interests  nowadays  makes  a  nation  think  carefully  and  count  closely  before  she 
goes  to  war. 

Now,  turn  loose  half  a  million  American  boys  to  scout  the  world  in  search 
of  real  chivalrous  adventure,  —  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to 
abolish  murder  is  to  stop  killing  people,  that  the  only  way  to  promote  friendship 
is  to  be  friendly,  —  and  war  would  never  have  a  second  chance. 

Those  same  boys  would  grow  up  to  see  the  world's  navies  on  the  scrap 
heap,  and  its  standing  armies  back  at  the  woodpile  and  the  furrow,  doing 
something  useful. 
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